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“make up ”’ Robin Hood and Lawrence of Arabia. The 
author is an expert on conditions in Palestine and the 
Near East. 


A book of the moment. I[liustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth 3/6 


®Ken, Candy & Co. 


M. |. THOMAS 


A story of closely-packed excitement, told with much verve 
and humour, designed to appeal to boys and girls alike. The 
scenes laid in modern Greece are particularly well done. 


Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth 3/6 


®@ The Cinema Mystery 


MAJOR J.. T. GORMAN 


A thrilling account of the adventures of a boy whose hobby 
and work are both connected with films. 
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Myself and My Books 


By Nor. StREATFEILD 


HE Junior Bookshelf’s invitation to me to write 
something either about my own three children’s 
books, or my views on children’s books generally, 
has made me think. My own children’s books 
have a similarity in that they are all written round 
professional or semi-professional children and their careers. 
Now why? After a lot of probing in my mind and my 
childhood J think I have arrived at the reason. 


I had a narrow childhood. We always knew the same 
sort of people, and never saw anyone outside out own 
little world. From the time I was a baby I was bored by 
the milieu in which I lived. I was convinced other people’s 
lives were more interesting than my own, a theory which 
my grown-up experience has found to be perfectly true. 
This vague dissatisfaction crystallised when at quite an 
early age I was taken to see a troupe of child dancers called, 
I think, “ Lila Field’s Wonder Children.” Those children 
excited me as hardly anything has excited me since. Who 
were they ? Where did they live ? Did they go to school ? 


As things turned out, my grown-up life threw me 
into contact with any number of professional children, 
and they interested me just as much as ever, which was 
lucky, for instead of spending my years on the stage only 
learning my own business I acquired a mass of knowledge 
about child professionals which has been a godsend ever 
since. In three or four straight plays in which I was playing 
there were child actors, there were several in a musical 
comedy with which I toured, and eighty in a pantomime 
that I played in. Like all people with a hobby I was dead 
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to all decent feeling, and pryed and nosed into those 
children’s lives and trainings until not one of my childhood’s 
questions remained unanswered. 

When in 1930 I gave up the stage and took to novel 
writing I naturally wrote of my great hobby; my first 
book was devoted to child professionals. In the same way 
when five years later I was asked to write a book for 
children it was automatically on the same subject. 

That first book for children was enchanting to write. 
It was called Ballet Shoes, and it was just like giving a 
present from the grown-up me to the child me. I pictured, 
while I wrote it, myself and hundreds like me, leading 
rather circumscribed lives, and. I attempted to open the 
stage door and show exactly what happened on the other 
side of it. 

I suppose everybody has vague ideas floating about 
in their heads, which it takes some person or event to 
crystallise. In the back of my head was a loathing of 
inefficient training, and what I call “ hop-skip-and-jump 
children,” pushed forward by proud mothers to wobble 
on ill-trained points. This loathing came out on writing 
the book and made me combine the most efficient stage 
schools I knew in the one I drew in Ballet Shoes, and made 
me attempt to show what real training for the stage and the 
ballet means. 

Of course, having once had a taste of blood, as it were, 
I could not stop, and my next book Tennis Shoes was 
another present from the grown-up to the child me. As a 
family we had been educated in a smattering sort of way, 
a little all round and side lines thrown in. I, for instance, 
was taught the violin, without a spark of music in my soul, 
merely because I had inordinately long fingers. An elder 
_ Sister was a good artist and we all had extra drawing 
lessons in case we were too. The result was that I grew 
up as a very indifferent jack of all trades, and quite certainly 
master of none of them, with the obvious result that from 
about the age of twelve onwards I had a quite appalling 
inferiority complex. Now I believe every child can be 
good at something if it specialises, and that the child who 
is good at something feels automatically that it has got a 
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place in the world, and nothing to be ashamed.of. I can 
remember now the emotion which stirred me at the luck 
of other girls, who rode really well, played some game above 
the average, were being properly trained for one of the 
arts, or did exquisite needlework. They seemed to me by 
their honest knowledge of one subject to be set free from 
the need to brag and pretend which overcame less fortunate 
people ; they were competent on their one subject and did 
not care if they could not rise above the average in any 
other. Tennis Shoes was written crystallising this point of 
view. I never myself had the slightest hope of shining at 
a game, though amongst the rest of my education a 
smattering from a variety of coaches had been thrown in. 
I came into the juvenile tennis world quite open-minded 
as to what training for championship play did for you. 
I was charmed by what I found. Because they were 
specialising, the children seemed to me engagingly happy 
even when, as one or two confided to me, they knew they 
would never reach a first-class standard. On the other 
hand they were all children who were well above the 
standard of play accepted in their schools. I was used to 
watching children at bar practice, but I must say I was 
amazed at the amount of hard labour that tennis children 
get in, and was glad to see that their training enabled them 
to get the same breath-catching pleasure at watching 
technically well-played shots that child dancers get when 
watching a perfectly executed figure in a ballet. 

When in Hollywood last year I met and studied most 
of the child film stars. Up at the Twentieth Century Fox 
Studios I had a long talk with Jane Withers. Jane has 
been more or less a professional since she could toddle, 
though, of course, she was not in films till she was about 
eight. I found her a particularly good example of the 
trained child. About most things she was normal and 
interested, but when we got on to films and acting she 
changed ; she was not a girl of twelve in her schoolroom, 
but a specialist talking level with anyone on a job which 
she was qualified to discuss. 

When I was writing The Circus is Coming | was back 
with my first love, the professional stage child. For all 
that they live in caravans and work in a big-top, circus 
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people are blood-brothers of music hall artistes. Enormous 
numbers in both professions are in the line of business that 
their family has been in for generations, or even (as in the 
case of the Lupinos) for hundreds of years. The result is 
that their children, although not yet working, are professional 
to their finger-tips. The circus is the place to see what 
specialised training means, it is there you can hear a child 
of as little as five or six express disgust at careless practice 
or a clumsy performance. Every child attached to the 
circus world has a remarkably clear view as to what 
perfection in their line could be, and though few, if any, 
artiste attains that perfection in his lifetime, they are all 
more than willing to work at it until they are in their 
coffins. Of course, given a fine summer, I suppose no 
child could have a happier life than travelling with a 
first-class circus. There are new towns every week, often 
twice a week, new schools, new places to explore. The 
children I knew were of all ages and nationalities, they were 
amusing and could chatter on any subject, of which only 
one that I ever found was serious, and no matter for light 
gossip, and that was methods of training and technical 
proficiency. 

Of all the children that I have envied in my life, and 
I have envied many of them, I am not sure that the child 
of acrobats does not come first. How heavenly, I say, 
looking back to my own dull youth, to be one of them! 
What luck they have, I think, even now gazing at them 
with the awe with which I gazed at their prototypes when 
I was ten. 


Our Contrisutors.—Miss Streatfeild, to whom we 
are happy to pay homage in this number as winner of the 
- Carnegie Medal, needs no introduction to any of our readers 
Miss Exley is the Deputy Librarian at St. Marylebone 
Public Library . . . Elizabeth Yates is a regular con- 
tributor to British and American periodicals and is the 
author of a book for children, High Holiday (Black 2s. 6d.) 
which gave some useful details of climbing in Switzerland. 
Her husband is a well-known photographer who gave us 
First Friends (Oxford 3s. 6d.) ... Mrs. Place is the 
Children’s Book Editor for Pitmans. 
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“Noel Streatfeild: Carnegie Medal 
Winner 
By EF. M. Extey 


OME people hold that there is a peculiar magic in 

the number three. Here is another example for them. 

It is the third year that the Library Association has 

awarded a medal for the best children’s book. It 
has been won by Miss Noel Stteatfeild’s third book for 
children, The Circus is Coming. But it is only fair to say that 
Miss Streatfeild’s other two books came quite near to 
gaining the award in previous years. Some of us will 
remember the delight of Ba//et Shoes for many months, 
though we may feel it should be labelled “ for girls only,” 
and we can still chuckle over some of the incidents in 
Tennis Shoes and the family that treated tennis as more than 
a pastime. 

The Circus is Coming appeals both to boys and girls, 
and to adults as well. Whether the mere word “ circus ” 
gives you a thrill or whether you faintly disapprove of 
circuses in general, do let Miss Streatfeild introduce you to 
the elephants, the sea-lions, the poodles, the horses, the 
clowns, the trapeze artists and all the hundred-and-one 
performers in Cob’s Circus. The story itself concerns Peter 
and Santa who had been brought up by Aunt Rebecca in a 
snobbishly genteel atmosphere and who, when Aunt 
Rebecca died, ran away to Uncle Gus, who was a clown in 
a circus, and how they spent the summer “tenting” and 
of all they learnt and all the people who helped them. 
In her preface, Miss Streatfeild states that in spite of a 
summer “tenting” with Bertram Mills, she “ doesn’t 
know much about a circus ” and she can only see what is 
under her nose. She does herself an injustice. She sees ; 
she can make us see ; but she does more. It is not just a 
panorama she spreads before us ; it is a life she shows us. 
We begin to breathe circus air; we catch a glimpse of 
circus ideals and before long we feel that we, too, would 
like to shed our London habits with our London gloves 
and, like Peter and Santa, learn to play our parts in this 





* Reprinted, by permission, from The Library Association Record. 
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strange but worth-while world. The atmosphere: of Miss 
Streatfeild’s story is helped also by the illustrations, which 
are reproductions of the rough sketches made by Mr. 
Steven Spurrier while watching circus performers at work. 
Mr. Spurrier was unfortunately too ill to complete his 
drawings, but the “notes” made on the spot probably 
give a greater feeling of actuality than more finished work 
might do. 


Miss Noel Streatfeild herself is no stranger to librarians. 
Since 1931 her novels have been on our shelves and our 
cataloguers have sighed at the spelling of her name. We 
have admired her vivid character drawing, her delightful 
sense of humour and her very real power of story-telling. 
We may have had an idea that we had seen her name in 
other places than on title-pages. We have—on theatre 
programmes. For Miss Streatfeild is another example of 
an author who has started on one creative career and used 
the material so gained in another. Between 1920 and 1929 
Miss Streatfeild was acting here, there and everywhere ; 
in London under Nigel Playfair and Donald Calthrop, in 
pantomime in Newcastle, up and down England with 
Arthur Bourchier and Owen Nares, in South Africa, in 
Australia, in New Zealand. In 1929, when she came back 
to England from her Australian tour, she found that the 
theatre business had slumped and there was not enough 
work to go round. She decided to take a risk, leave the 
stage and write novels. Her first book, Te Wicharts, was 
a success, though it took her a year to write, and she has 
been a success ever since. Unusual and extremely interesting 
children make their appearance in practically all Miss 
Streatfeild’s novels, so that it was no very great surprise to 
find three years ago that she had decided to write books 
particularly for children. Again these were successes. It is 
impossible to predict where Miss Streatfeild’s talents will 
lead her next. After all, she has already had one play 
produced, so perhaps we may have plays for children as 
the next development. But whatever may lie in the future, 
we cannot but help remembering with gratitude the 
delightful worlds to which Miss Streatfeild has already 
introduced us, and not least among them that of Cob’s 
Circus. 
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Photographic Illustration in Books 
for Children 


By ExizaBpetH YATES 


ONY loves books, any book with pictures,” 

a mother said to me the other day, “ but Sally 

has never cared to do more than glance at a 

book, until her uncle gave her one illustrated 

with photographs. Of course, she’s only two ! ” 
my friend added in explanation. 


“Why do you think the photographs appealed to 
her ?” I asked. i 


“T really don’t know, but the book took her fancy 
immediately and gave Tony—he’s three, you know—great 
pleasure in turning the pages for her and saying, ‘ See the 
dolly, see the clock.’ After a few times of sharing it 


together Sally now sits down and looks carefully at the 
book herself.” 


“ The book has been a source of entertainment, then?” 


“Oh, and much more,” my friend said quickly, 
“* Sally has learned to say many new words with it and is 
so proud to name the things she sees and knows. And 
not only that, she’s beginning to take an interest in Tony’s 
other books now. Really, that book introduced a new 
world to her!” 


The book was one, recently published for small 
children, of photographs of familiar everyday things, and 
Sally’s interest had been quickly attracted because the 
objects in it were known to her and recognisable. 


The rapidly growing use of photographs for illustration 
purposes is evident everywhere ; in newspapers, magazines 
and books, photography plays a realistic part. In con- 
sidering the use of such illustrations for children, however, 
a different approach is required than for that of the adult 
thought. Simplicity, clarity and easy recognition are 
essential. This may seem to result in a quiescent type of 
picture, but it is dramatic enough for the small child. 
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Children’s books that are illustrated with photographs 
may be divided into two age groups—those for the under 
sixes, which depict scenes and objects plainly identifiable, 
and those for the over twelves which supplement informa- 
tion. There is an age group for which photography does 
not seem to function—yet, anyway. But the limitation here 
may prove to be opportunity. Understanding the funda- 
mental purpose and appeal of photography is the first step 
toward making it a worthy method of illustration. 


Gilbert Cousland had the field of the under sixes 
practically to himself for a number of years and produced - 
a whole series of books of town, farm, zoo and country 
scenes, all familiar to children and universally loved by 
them. He has recently been followed by other photo- 
graphers—some of whom have developed this method of 
infant education and entertainment with keen originality 


and skill. 


One of the many difficulties for the photographer in 
books for the nursery age is to keep the pictures simple 
enough. Though children love detail in illustration, and 
nothing is overlooked by them, it must not confuse or 
bewilder. There should be no attempt to be “arty” in 
photography for small children. Backgrounds should be 
unobtrusive, unless they further the purpose. Mystery and 
illusion, as well as trickery and distortion, should be 
avoided. Children assume photographs to be true and 
they, therefore, must be able to trust them. It hardly seems 
fair to a child’s impressionable thought to impose on it 
such unnatural ideas as animals dressed up and put in 
human situations or superimposed on some false background. 


Actuality is the bread of life to a small child and the 
photographer should endeavour to understand a child’s 
viewpoint and to present his ideas through a lens that is 
kindly and honest and, when possible, on a level with the 
child’s eye. Facts simply told result in the child’s widening 
horizons being encouraged and supported. What we can 
be sure of is nearly always a source of great satisfaction, 


infinitely more so to the child whose need of assurance is 
sO pressing. 
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Photographic illustrations for this age group should 
not aim to stimulate imagination but rather to feed thought. 
That they do have some effect on imagination is seen in the 
experience of a small boy who, when his mother showed 
him a picture of a pram, instantly claimed it as Ais pram. 
He asked no questions, he did not wonder about it or 
puzzle over it. As far as he was concerned, it was his own 
pram. Sitting down on the floor with the picture, he 
pretended that he was getting into the pram, sallying forth 
on his afternoon’s outing. A simple photograph had 
opened the wide gates of the land of make-believe in which 
he felt safe, happy and at home. 

Such picture books are primarily educational and 
this fact should be kept clearly in view. A dog must 
always be a dog, a cat a cat, and the photographer should 
never seek effect or novelty at the expense of these exciting 
realities. The absence of colour in the photograph 
accentuates the need for a proper rendering of texture and 
tone. Though the demands on the photographer’s skill 
and technique are great, there are others who play an 
important part in the completion of the good illustration— 
the blockmaker and the printer. They must exercise care 
to retain detail, contrast and tonal qualities, while the 
choice of paper and ink must be thoughtfully considered. 
A good photograph is worthy of good reproduction. 

My friend, Sally’s mother, found that a book with 
photographs as illustrations introduced her two-year-old 
to a whole new world, taught her words, and gave her 
delight in the contemplation of things which might 
presumably be her own. Another friend, a teacher in a 
nursery school, enlarged on this point. 

“With small children memory is trained by such 
illustrations,” she explained to me. “ Concentrating on 
the torm and shape in the pictures, they visualise their own 
belongings and pets. Thus we find that such books form 
a link with home. The effect in the classroom of meeting 
familiar objects is that they start discussion and oral 
composition, while the easily discernible shapes encourage 
drawing.” 

“ But won’t any type of illustration have this effect ? ” 
I queried. 
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She shook her head. “ Imaginative pictures impose 
ideas or often take the mind completely away from the 
subject. Simple photographs leave a child’s mind free for 
its own interpretation.” 

“Do you use photographs entirely ? ” 


“Oh, no. They are of little or no use to illustrate an 
imaginative story. That requires drawings, preferably 
coloured, to give full range to the child’s mind.” 


She thought for a moment and then went on, “ The 
photographic illustrator has his own field and one quite 
separate from the artist illustrator. Children like and need 
both types, because each one appeals to something different 
—like staying at home and travelling abroad.” 


For the over-twelves the field is much wider but less 
explored. Here, this method of illustration serves a different 
but allied purpose. It does not necessarily reveal the known, 
but must still adhere to revealing facts. Travel books and 
technical information have jong been supplemented by 
photographs, but there is a still wider range of subjects 
where photographs would do much to add to the interest 
and value of the text. 

“ But did it really happen?” is a favourite question 
of boys and girls in their ’teens. Photographs illustrating 
a story will prove a convincing answer if it did really 
happen or if the place is in actual existence. Just as the 
information in factual books must be exact, so must 
photographic illustrations: These facts then form the solid 
ground from which imagination may spring and reach wide, 


Amabel Williams-Ellis said recently of children’s 
books that “ they should give the child what he wants and 
needs and take him one step beyond.” Photographic 
illustrations to books can, in some cases, do this. A book 
published last year, At Grips with Everest, gave what boys 
and girls might want in adventure, need in simple details 
about mountain climbing, then it took them a step beyond 
in actual and inspiring photographs of mountains, the 
ropes used, the boots worn; photographs taken and 
reproduced with sufficient artistry to make the least detail 
fascinating. 
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W. W. Tarn’s The Treasure of the Isle of Mist is another 
example of the good use of photography. The combination 
of folk-lore and every-day story in the Isle of Skye gives 
imagination a wide range of delight, while the photographs 
of moor and mountain, burn and loch, set the scene where 
the story is laid and let ‘the reader people it. 

The mysterious eerie quality of a land over which 
legend broods can be caught by a skilful photographer. 
It is important, though, that such illustrations be integrated 
with the writing, not extraneous to it ; that with dignity 
and grace they retire into the text and enable the reader to 
“feel” the book. Photographs sometimes can do almost 
as well as a railroad ticket. 

Although photography as an art has not kept pace 
with the very rapid strides being made in its equipment and 
technique, there is a notable advance in ditectness, vigour 
and conception. To-day there seem to be rather definite 
limits for the photographic illustrator of children’s books, 
but, with his lens standing for integrity, his field is bound 
to broaden as the photographic art advances. Ruskin’s 
estimate of the painted picture can equally well apply to 
the photograph, “ No picture can be good which deceives 
by its imitation, for the very reason that nothing can be 
beautiful which is not true.’ 


AMERICA HONOURS AN ENGLISH BOOK.— 
The prizes in the New York Herald Tribune’s Third Annual 
Spring Book Festival have been awarded. The prize of 
$250 for the best book for younger children published 
in America since January has been won by Miss Alice M. 
Coats with The Story of Horace. This is the second year in 
succession that the prize has been given for an English 
book (last year the winner was The ” Hobbit, by Professor 
Tolkien). ‘We are particularly pleased about this year’s 
award because we felt that, despite the unfounded 
argument that Horace would frighten young readers, this 
is one of the best books published in the past few years. 
It is published in this country by Faber. 
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The Publisher Chooses 


VI.—SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
By G. M. Pace 


POST as publishers’ editor is, in my opinion, one of 

the most interesting a woman can hold. It brings 

contacts with many people, and with many writers, 

all of whom have some particular work and 

interest. I know nothing by personal experience, 
for instance, of hunting or the finer points of horses and 
cattle, but perhaps it is all the more fascinating to hear 
Frances Pitt talk of these subjects over lunch. Moreover, 
amusing anecdotes will come into the conversation, as 
happened when we were discussing her book Wild Nature’s 
Day. She told me of a slip on the part of an author which 
survived more than one reading by author, publisher, and 
printer—in a description of the red-throated diver. The 
legs of this bird are placed very far back in the body so that 
walking is difficult, and the bird sometimes falls on its 
breast and pushes itself along with its legs. In the case 
mentioned, it was stated, “It pushed itself along with 
its hind feet.” 


When we were arranging to undertake publication of 
Alan Sullivan’s Brother Blackfoot and Brother Eskimo, it 
was fascinating to hear him talk of the personal experiences 
he has had living among Indians and Eskimos, during his 
very full and busy life as civil engineer and novelist. When 
Wray Hunt was verbally planning his books about Indian 
boys Moti Ram Bahadur and Brother of the Bracelet he brought 
all the vivid life of Indian town and jungle into my office. 
Again, with M. Cathcart Borer, in talking over Taha the 
Egyptian, 1 not only heard many exciting archeological 
ua, but also amusing scandal about the disappear- 
ance of a certain peasant some months before his brother 
produced a good mummy for sale. 


One might have suspected that L. A. G. Strong had 
had close experience of youngsters (he was for some.time 
a master at a preparatory school) because of the sane and 
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objective way in which he speaks about their reading matter 
—he not only realizes the inevitable demand for “ blood 
and thunder” on the part of youngsters, but declares 
roundly that it is a very good thing for this natural desire 
to be satisfied. When I first got into touch with him I was 
not sure what his opinions were, but it was fortunate for 
us that he thinks as he does ; for what I particularly wanted 
him to write was a modern “ thriller” for youngsters, a 
task which it seemed to me essentially demanded a first-class 
writer. In his story Odd Man In, he describes a number of 
cases dealt with by Peter Black, a young detective singularly 
refreshing in his freedom from “precious” mannerisms. 


The thing that animated me in persuading my Directors 
to allow me to undertake a series of well-written library 
books for youngsters some four years ago was the fact 
that, despite the spate of children’s books published to-day, 
I found myself still buying the faster-moving examples 
of the work of Henty, Strang, and Marryat for my young 
daughter, who was then evolving to the “ adventure ” 
book stage. Classics such as Bevis and Grannie’s Wonderful 
Chair will inevitably be bought for many generations ; but 
it is rather surprising to find how “thin” some of the 
modern good-class adventure books seem compared with 
such older works as Martin Rattler and Settlers and Scouts : 
though the pace is swift, the more modern books often 
lack the conviction which keeps a story still fresh in the 
mind in adult years. 


The child of to-day, who can, through the cinema or 
the wireless, travel the world over in an hour or two, 
and be in close touch with world events which have 
occurred but an hour or two beforehand, must inevitably 
demand a swifter pace in his reading matter than that which 
was enthralling to children of past generations. The 
youngster will in time come to appreciate more leisurely 
written prose if it has real literary value, but he may still 
demand in his leisure reading something that is quicker 
and more sensational, just as we find High Court judges, 
bishops, and mathematicians who regularly lose themselves 
when they are tired in the ubiquitous “ thriller.” 
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It seemed to me, therefore, that since a youngster’s 
reading must affect his outlook to some degree, good 
work might be done in publishing well-written adventure 
books specially written by good modern writers for the 
modern child. 

But the modern child, including those who have not 
what we call a first-class brain or even a second-class brain, 
lives in a very stimulating world, many facets of which 
have contact with him. Thus he is in many cases very 
ready to read books about things. Provided that such 
books are written in a straightforward and simple style, 
with no element of “‘ writing down to children,” youngsters 
will read and assimilate material which surprises quite a 
number of adults who do not know children well. In fact, 
young John’s books are quite often as fascinating to his 
father as are his model trains. 

The first book I published in this new library series 
was a “ book about things.” Full of enthusiasm, I called 
at the Zoological Society’s Offices one day and asked to 
see Mr. Seth-Smith, the Zoo Man of wireless fame. The 
fates smiled kindly, and I was able not only to see him but 
also to arrange for the publication of his first book, 
Adventures with the Zoo Man, which has been a consistent 
best-seller ever since. I remember very clearly the casual 
young man who dropped into the office during our con- 
versation and casually informed the Zoo Man that he was 
presenting him with a consignment of very rare creatures 
from the South Seas. Mr. Seth-Smith was not casual in 
his thanks, especially as there was something among them 
that he badly wanted for the Zoo, but the casual air with 
which he entered the details in a book lying handily on 
his desk gave me the impression that such sudden additions 
to the Zoo’s family are everyday matters. 

In his preface he made acknowledgment to the help 
given to him by Uncle Mac of the B.B.C. Children’s Hour 
in his broadcasting, so armed with an introduction I went 
to see Uncle Mac, whose full name of Derek McCulloch 
has unfortunately become better known to the general 
public during this last year as the result of his losing a 
leg in an accident. Mac had, when I first met him, done a 
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good deal of writing but had not undertaken children’s 
books, though he was thinking about doing so. I found 
that he was very disturbed by the vast quantities of poorly 
written, though often beautifully produced, children’s 
books which are published each year. As our plans were 
to publish a very limited number of books each year, but 
to aim at confining ourselves to those which were well 
written by authors who had first-hand experience of their 
background, it was tremendously encouraging to find my 
faith in and enthusiasm for such books shared by a man 
whose vast experience both in the Children’s Hour and as 
a reviewer has brought him into close contact with 
children’s books. (I almost added to the “‘ vast experience ” 
—‘‘as a father”: Mac has, however, only two children, 
but he takes a real and intelligent interest in them, as one 
would expect from his popularity among his thousands of 
radio nephews and nieces). It has been a very great blow 
to have to postpone the two books which Mac would have 
written for us last year had it not been for his accident. 
I have heard from those around him that he never complains, 
but that he was suffering almost constant pain from the 
time of the accident until quite recently. Naturally, all 
his energies had to be devoted to getting well again and 
to returning to his work at the Children’s Hour, and at 
the moment we are not sure when we can announce the 
publication of a MS. which he had half completed and which 
he had with him on the night when his accident occurred. 
Indeed, despite his injured leg, he returned to the blazing 
coach (after helping other passengers out) to retrieve his 
bag containing the MS. He had in fact stayed in Town that 
evening to complete certain chapters. 


His first book, published two years ago, was an unusual 
one for children, a travel book describing a holiday cruise 
undertaken by twins aged twelve. Next came his tale of 
a golden retriever’s daily experiences, Hank : a Dog’s Life ; 
and then Cornish Adventure, a tale of smuggling in that 
West Country which Mac knows and loves so intimately 
and well. 

When these books were under discussion we were 
publishing one series only, at the price of 3s. 6d., which 
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we felt made the books easily available to both libraries 
and the general public. Hank, however, had to have a 
larger format and to be published at 5s. 


At this same time we published another, but very 
different book with the same format, The Laughing Hour. 
The author, M. Forster Knight, is an artist with a special 
genius for portraying nature subjects with delicate beauty 
and an individual style of her own. She discovered in 
herself also a gift for portraying animals humorously—and 
we have discovered in this gift that real genius which keeps 
the animals fundamentally the animals they portray, while 
making them extraordinarily amusing. Then Miss Forster 
Knight found herself scribbling little amusing verses about 
the animals she drew, and from these grew the book The 
Laughing Hour, written and portrayed by herself. There is 
always an element of humour to both children and adults 
in a mental picture of animals experiencing the ups and 
downs of daily life as we do ; but it is all too easy for both 
verses and illustrations to wander away from nature 
altogether and become mere caricatures. Miss Forster 
Knight’s work never does this, and her worried mother 
rabbit, her conceited caterpillar who pretends he can read 
when he can’t, and her toad who decides to give up his 
slimming exercises because he would“. . . far rather 
stay Snug at home in my little abode” are very, very 
amusing, but they also remain in the mind as real characters 
with a life of their own. 

Certainly, one can think of few professions which 
would bring into one’s office so many different people and 
so many varied interests. There is even a certain almost 
morbid interest in the fact that quite a number of people 
feel that it is easy to write for children and produce quite 
unsuitable prose and verse, to which they will sometimes 
add a note that it has been acclaimed by their own children 
or children of their friends. However, like a miner, one 
digs through all that comes in in order not to miss the 
glint of gold, and indeed it would probably surprise many 
writers if they realized how much of themselves their 
MSS. reveal to those who are constantly reading the 
typewritten word. 
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Notes from the Attic 


LTHOUGH we do not normally give space to 
reprints unless they are also revised in some way, 
an exception must be made in the case of the 
Chameleon books, published by the Oxford Press 
at 1/6 each. The first three titles are Rip Van 

Winkle, The Hunting of the Snark and an anthology of modern 
verse. Their claims to distinction are a most inviting 
appearance, with brightly coloured covers and wrappers, 
the use of a beautiful type of good size, and good, slightly 
tinted paper. They suggest the beginning of a movement 
towards well-produced, low-priced books for younger 
children. The Oxford Press is to be congratulated. 
* * * * 


If there is a war some libraries will begin their change 
over to war-time conditions by closing down their children’s 
section. We imagine this is not the decision of the 
librarians but of their committees. Perhaps they have their 
good reasons for this action, but it is unfortunate. 

* * * * 


The fifth of the annual lists of children’s books issued 
by the Derbyshire County Library has come to hand. 
Its coloured picture cover makes it the most attractive list 
we have seen for years. The selection, as in former years, 
is confined to books “ which are a definite contribution 
to children’s literature,” though Mr. Osborne has been 
forced through lack of first-class material to bring his 
standard a little lower than he would have wished. We 
doubt whether any other librarian will quarrel with the 
. selection on the ground that anything inferior has been 
included. There are 166 books listed, of which twenty-five 
are American titles not published in English editions. 

* * * * 


Some considerable time ago we were consumed with 
a very natural curiosity as to who were the librarians 
constituting the committee upon which rested the ultimate 
responsibility of deciding which book shall be awarded 
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the Carnegie Medal, and, as members of the Library 
Association, we wrote to Chaucer House. The result of 
this enquiry stimulated our curiosity still more. We were 
informed, after a decent interval, that no good purpose 
would be served by divulging the names of the committee 
members. In Heaven’s name why not? 

We let the matter pass feeling that it would not be 
difficult to get the information from other sources. But 
other matters intervened and our interest evaporated. But 
now we find the same curiosity among many librarians. 
There is a noticeable atmosphere of dissatisfaction as to 
the manner of the award, and a feeling that the committee 
is perhaps not composed of the right people. Although 
the names of the committee’s members have not been made 
public, there are rumours that not one single children’s 
librarian is included. This surely must be an oversight 
that the Council of the Library Association will not hesitate 
to investigate, because, lamentable as is the general standard 
of work with children in this country, there are a number 
of children’s librarians who are enthusiastic and very 
competent. What librarians ate better qualified than they 
to sit on the Carnegie Medal Committee ? We are informed 
that forty librarians are asked to give their opinions as to 
which are the best six books of the year. It is rumoured 
that no County Librarian is among those forty. 

Is it too much to ask that the Library Association will, 
in a future number of the Record, let its members into the 
secret of who are the chosen ones to sit on their committee 
and give a definite statement of how the decision as to the 
award is reached ? 

(Since writing the above notes we have received a 
report from the Association of Children’s Librarians which 
indicates that they as a body are as curious as we are. They 
are indeed quite definitely dissatisfied.) 

Our insatiable curiosity about the Carnegie Medal 
led us also to wonder why the Library Association has 
decided again to announce the award before the Conference. 
We all knew early in the year which was the winning book. 
By June it will be stale news and the interest is likely to 
be confined to the joy of staring at a celebrity on the 
conference platform. Last year the award was a fairly 
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closely kept secret, with the result that the interest at the 
actual presentation was intense, as anyone who was present 
in the Book Exhibition immediately afterwards can confirm. 
It really did seem that a little joy was to be got out of the 
not too stimulating annual gatherings. May we appeal to 
the Association to revert to last year’s method ? 


* * * * 


“* $i muove !”’ as Galileo said. Two more publishers 
have appointed children’s book editors. Heinemann has 
secured the services of Miss Treadgold, and Miss Grace 
Allen, who came from the New-York House of the Oxford 
Press to join the London staff, has now gone to Chatto 
and Windus. So it really seems that our publishers are 
conscious of the simmering, near to boiling, interest in 
the better type of children’s books which is growing so 
rapidly. The interest gathers impetus. 


[ 


welve Years of 
Children’s 
Books 


Compiled by 
J. G. FARADAY 





















In and Out 
of Doors 


by 
SUSAN, CHARLOTTE, 
CHRISTOPHER. and their parents 
AMABEL and CLOUGH 


WILLIAMS—ELLIS 


The perfect present for a family of 
children anywhere between the ages 
of seven and seventeen. A compen- 
dium of sage advice on all manner 
of hobbies and pursuits in and out of 
loors. 


Junior Book Club Selection 




















A selection of the best 
books for children 
published during the 











years 1926 to 1937 


“The Children’s Book of a 
Generation.” 
Eleanor Graham 


500 pp. 300 illustrations. 68. net 


155 pp- 2s. net 


COMBRIDGE 
ROUTLEDGE 
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American Notes 


ONLY just missed the house-warming of Grossett 
and Dunlap’s new offices and showrooms, from 
which you look down from the sixteenth floor on to 
Madison Square at the junction of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway, and on the sunny early Spring day when 

I was taken along to admire, it wasn’t a bad place to be. 
Grossett’s staff themselves were still a little overawed by 
the splendour of their new home ; the spacious reception 
hall with its indecently thick carpet ; the many showrooms 
where their large range of titles are shown to advantage ; 
the well-lit, roomy sanctums of the various heads of depart- 
ments ; the perfectly organised office departments with the 
latest gadgets for dealing with large business—for here 
books have become merchandise, and you place your order 
for 1,000 volumes with apologies for its smallness. It was 
all so fine and palatial and Odeonesque that you felt there 
should be a large man at the door wearing a Ruritanian 
uniform. Just a wee bit tawdry, I thought, as I walked 


out into the sun and set off downtown in the direction of 
12th Street. 


In 12th Street, I knew, I should find the Domino 
Press, presided over by Esther Averill, who has described 
herself as a fly-by-night publisher wishing to remain in 
the experimental field. 


Here, I thought, books will be made primarily as 
things to love and only after that as things to sell. And so 
I approached Greenwich Village, where artists live, and 
little Italian restaurants, and writers and other things 
besides. But when I reached the number in 12th Street 
which I had been given as the address of the Domino Press, 
I hesitated. Could this be it really? Could this mid- 
Victorian house set back behind a square of rather brown 
grass ; this anachronism in a city of sky-scrapers ; could 
this be the home of a publisher? I searched among the 
bell pushes, each with its little white card bearing the 
names of the tenants of each apartment, and there seemed 
to be possibilities when I found that this house was occupied 
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by Tony Sarg, the puppeteer, and Helene Carter, who does 
those glowing picture maps for Mr. Ditmars’ books on 
insects and reptiles. Ah, here was the one I wanted. The 
Domino Press was in the basement. 

My ring was answered by Esther Averill herself ; 
indeed I had the impression that Miss Averill was the 
whole of the Domino staff. I was ushered into a room 
among an assortment of things of human interest, and 
what appeared to be the whole of the stock of the Press’s 
publications. When a chair was cleared, I broached the 
subject of my visit. I wanted to import some copies of 
her recent books into England. She seemed surprised, 
didn’t think there would be a very large sale for them there. 
Neither did I for that matter, but they interested me and 
that surely was reason enough for wanting to buy them. 
And after all, wasn’t it an English publisher who first 
showed an interest in the books she was producing when 
the Domino Press was in Paris? Miss Averill told me 
all about this; of the young Russian artist Rojanovsky, 
now so well known to us by his illustrations to the Pere 
Castor series, who wanted to illustrate children’s books ; 
and of the brilliant lithographs he had done to illustrate 
the exploits of Daniel Boone. In vain she hawked them 
around the American publishers and in Paris. No one 
would risk anything so “different.” She printed an 
edition herself in Paris, hoping that someone would then 
take over part of the stock. Mr. Brentano suggested that 
she should bring a copy to London and try the English 
publishers. 

In an article in The Horn Book she tells how she took 
up this suggestion. “We went,” she writes, “from 
London publisher to London publisher. Gentlemen of the 
old school, friends of Mr. Brentano, received us courteously 
and showed us pictures of the kind they themselves prized ; 
pencil drawings of the lovely head of Keats, pale water 
colours of the Scottish moors. From publisher to publisher 
we went. How tiring it is to tramp the streets of foreign 
cities. Yet publishers continued to give us “leads ” until 
at last, one torrid afternoon in Russell Square, when 
literally we could go no further, we rang the door-bell of 
a quite young firm, Faber and Faber, who agreed to 
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import a small edition of Daniel Boone for publication in 
England.” Later Faber published also Flash and Ponder 
by the same artist. 

And now the Domino Press has taken itself, lock, 
stock and barrel from Paris to New York, there to continue 
its experiments, and there it has recently produced its fifth 
and sixth books, also illustrated by Rojanovsky, The 
Voyages of Jacques Cartier and Tales of Poindi. Both have 
been enthusiastically received and are selling well. Yet 
the Press remains in its basement in Greenwich Village. 
I left 12th Street feeling refreshed, for I thought I saw in 
Miss Averill the sort of person who preserves in this 
business of bookselling a humanity and value which tends 
to be lost sight of in the more up-to-date and palatial 


offices “ up-town.” 
* * * * 


During a tour of American children’s libraries in 
February and March, I feel I simply must try to persuade 
librarians to commit themselves to prophesying the winners 
of the Caldecott and Newbery Medals, but this year I 
found them all strangely reluctant. Perhaps the Caldecott 
Medal would not be so very difficult if only one could be 
sure what is meant by a picture book. Did the donor of 
the medal intend that only books almost entirely pictorial, 
and so intended for very young children, should be eligible, 
or had he really in mind finely illustrated books ? 

Could Yinka Tu the Yak or The Three Policemen or 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon be considered despite 
the fact that their text plays as important a part as the 
pictures ? No one could resolve this problem for me, and 
so the award is a gamble all through. Nevertheless the 
general feeling seemed to have crystallised in favour of 
two books, The Forest Pool by L. A. Armer and Mei Li by 
Thomas Handforth, the former for its brilliant colour and 
the marvellous way the artist has captured the hot sunshine 
of Mexico ; and the latter for the excellent representation, 
in black and white, of the daily life of a small Chinese girl. 
If the award goes to The Forest Pool, Mrs. Armer will have 
achieved the unique distinction of having won both the 
Caldecott and the Newbery Medals. The Newbery Medal 
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was awarded to her for Waterless Mountain, a finely written 
(rather self-consciously fine, I thought) story of American 
Indian life. There were, of course, other suggestions but 
the two books I have mentioned seemed to me to be easy 
favourites. 

The Newbery Medal was a very different kettle of 
fish. No single book was sufficiently outstanding among 
its fellows to be a sure winner. My own feeling is that the 
general level in 1938 was not so good as in recent years 
but there were, nevertheless, several books that are worthy 
of the award. I found, incidentally, a feeling among 
librarians that too much consideration is given to books 
for older children, and I confess that a glance at the titles 
that have won the medal in past years suggests that this 
may be the case. If there is a break from tradition this 
year, Benje’s Hat by Mabel Leigh Hunt, who by the way is 
a librarian, may be in the running. I personally cannot 
agree with this, much as I like this author’s work. For me 
Benje’s Hat is not anything like so good as Miss Hunt’s 
earlier books and is not worthy of so distinguished an 
award as the Newbery Medal. Neither can I think of any 
other books for younger readers that might be candidates, 
unless perhaps Mr. Popper’s Penguins, which is splendidly 
written and with a quiet chuckling sort of humour 
throughout. 

Among books for children from ten to twelve there 
are two shining lights. Nino, by Valenti Angelo, is the 
story of a boy in Italy, actually the authcr’s own boyhood. 
It is a quiet flowing story, perhaps too lacking in incident 
to be widely popular, but it is well written and alive. 
It is illustrated by the author, who is better known as an 
artist, and it is beautifully produced. The other story for 
this age is Painted Saints, by Lucy Embury. It is about a 
boy in Provence who grows up to be an artist, and about 
his friendship with an old priest. It has a spiritual quality 
that lifts it well above most of the books of the year for 
the ages I have mentioned. 

If we must make our selection from books intended 
for children from thirteen upwards, there are several 
possibles. My own choice would be one of three stories 
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of a biographical nature, Leader by Destiny, by Jeanette 
Eaton ; The Young Brontes, by Mary L. Jarden ; and Penn, 
by Elizabeth Janet Gray. 

Leader by Destiny is a life of Washington and might 
meet the objection that it is “ straight ” biography and not 
a purely creative work. It certainly presents Washington 
as a very human and vivid personality, and if the facts 
given are true, and I have no doubt of that, the title is 
excellently chosen. The Young Brontes and Penn are the type 
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of book which English readers now know in Young Walter 
Scott, a book which has not had the success it deserves in 
this country. They are attempts to picture the early years 
of great men and women in a manner that lifts their heroes 
out of history books and standard biographies, and to 
show us that they lived active lives of lights and shades 
very similar to ordinary boys and girls. After reading 
these “ biographical novels” young people will surely 
approach the originals of them with a greatly stimulated 
interest. 

I had almost forgotten one more candidate. This is 
Hello ! the Boat, by P. Crawford, recently published in this 
country. This story (reviewed elsewhere in these columns) 
has a joyousness and good nature that is as refreshing as a 
Spring morning. I am not sure, however, whether its 
literary quality is up to the standard usually demanded of 
a Newbery Medal winner. 

I believe that any of the books I have named is a 
worthy candidate for the Newbery Medal and I shall now 
await the award with amused anticipation. After all, I have 
named nearly all the runners, so surely I must have picked 
a winner among them. 

The books mentioned above are available in the 
British Isles from the following publishers or agents : 





Daniel Boone Faber. ‘ . 7/6 
Flash Faber. , . §/- 
Powder Faber. . . $/- 
The Voyages of Jacques Cartier Combridge . . 12/6 
Tales of Poindi . , Combridge . . 9/6 
Yinka Tu the Yak Country Life . . §/- 
The Three Policemen Combridge . . 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon Combridge_. . 12/6 
The Forest Pool ‘ Combridge_. - 
Mei Li Combridge_. - Wf 
Waterless Mountain Combridge_. . 8/6 
Benje’s Hat Combridge . . 6/6 
Mr. Popper’s Penguins Harrap . : - g/- 
Nino Combridge . . 7- 
Painted Saints . Combridge . - In 
Leader by Destiny Harrap . . . 8/6 
The Young Brontes Combridge . . 8/6 
Penn ° Combridge . . 8/6 
Young Walter Scott Nelson . : - §/- 


Hello! the Boat 


Harrap . ° . 6/- 























Ruth and Mr. Podge 
By HELEN SWIFT 


The little house in the picture is the one that Ruth discovered 
when away from school one term, and where later she made the 
acquaintance of the egregious tramp, Mr. Podge. 5/- net 


Explorers on the Wall. 
By GARRY HOGG 


Some children with an informative and agreeable uncle explore 
Hadrian’s Wall on foot : all details are authentic, and there are 
many excellent maps and plans. 5/- net 


N.B.—The cast is the same as in last autumn’s success, Explorers 
Awheel. 


Canadian Circus 
By EVELYN EATON 


The author of John—Film Star sends her 16-year-old detective 
hero across the Atlantic to join a Canadian circus, on the trail of a 
condiment king’s kidnapped son. illustrated with photographs. 

5/- net 


More New Tales from 


Shakespeare 
By Dr. G. B. HARRISON 


A re-telling in clear and musical prose of ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ ‘* Much 
Ado About Nothing,’’ ‘‘ King Lear,’’ ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘* Othello,’ 
and the incidents about Falstaff from several of the plays. A com- 
panion volume to New Tales from Shakespeare. Colour plates by 
C. Walter Hodges. 5/- net 
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Noel Streatfeild has been awarded the Library 
Association’s Carnegie Gold Medal for her book :— 


THE CIRCUS 1S COMING 


(Illustrated by Steven Spurrier. 6s.) 
THE BEST CHILDREN’S BOOK FOR 1938 


Her other books were 


BALLET SHOES «:) 
TENNIS SHOES «;.) 


“ The Circus is Coming gained the Carnegie Medal 
of the Library Association for the best book published 
for children in 1938 and her two other books came 
quite near to gaining the award in previous years.””— 
Junior Library News Croydon Public Library. 





ANIMALS AS FRIENDS 
—and How to Keep Them 


by Margaret Shaw & John Fisher 


With a Foreword by Dr. JULIAN HUXLEY 


This is the first standard book on the care of pets. 
Information is given under headings, e.g., description 
in detail: food in nature and captivity; care in cap- 
tivity; behaviour; diseases and cures, etc. And an 
important section on “ Don’ts.” 16 pages of photo- 
graphs by W. Suschitzky. 6s. Prospectus post free. 


FIVE FARTHINGS 
by Monica Redlich 


This is a story of life in London Town written especially 
for girls from 14 to 16. The illustrations, including a 
fine coloured frontispiece, are by Rowland Hilder. 6s. 





All prices are net. Send for complete illustrated 
descriptive catalogue of children’s books from 
Dent's, 10 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 
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The New Books 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


BaRNE, K. To-morron’. Illus. 274 pp. 8x54. Nelson 3/6 


This fantasy for children of about eight and nine years 
describes the quest of a little boy in search of the sprite 
** To-morrow,” and his visit to “‘ Calendar Land” in a dream. 
Here he meets the days of the year, which are vividly personified, 
and there is also a good deal of the lore and tradition of the chief 
festival days woven into the story. 

It is followed by a dramatic version, a revision of the play 
with the same title published in 1909. Instructions and acting 
notes, together with line drawings of the many characters, are 
included. 


DatcieisH, A. America Builds Homes. Mllus. by 
L. Maloy. 75 pp. 84x84. Scribner ; . §/- 


A companion volume, similar in purpose and physical 
appearance, to the same author’s America Begins. The first volume 
dealt with early exploration. America Builds Homes considers 
the various colonists, the British in Virginia, New England and 
Pennsylvania, the Dutch in New York, and to a slight extent, 
the Swedish and Germans, and gives a brief idea of the sort of 
homes they built. Although this new volume is likely to have 
less general appeal to English readers, it will be useful as material 
for teachers’ use. It is attractively produced with a coloured 
picture cover that will have an immediate appeal. The 
illustrations are very good. 


DaucuiesH, Auice. The Young Aunts. Illus. by 
Charlotte Becker. 116 pp. 85%. Scribner . 5/- 


The able black and white illustrations, ample margins, clear 
type and bright binding all combine to make this a most attractive 
volume to handle. Few little girls from seven to ten years of age 
will be able to resist its physical appeal. I commend it to the 
attention of English publishers as a typical American production 
which makes many of our own children’s books appear crude. 

The text is not up to the standard of the production, nor 
does it have the charm of some of the earlier works of this 
author, such as the Sandy Cove stories. It is a simple, matter-of-fact 
account of incidents in the life of a baby, as seen through the 
eyes of twin sisters, who are naturally enough excited at becoming 
aunts at such an early age. The picture of the baby is good, and 
his roguish pranks and first attempts at crawling and toddling 
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are told with a quiet humour which will be appreciated by young 
readers, especially those with a baby to “ mind ” at home. It is 
the twins who spoil the appeal of the book. They are precocious 
American children of the most irritating type, and even their 
good sense in visiting the public library for a book on “ how to 
take care of babies ” does not redeem them. The early chapters 
dealing with the wedding preliminaries are tedious and will have 
little interest for English children. 





Harper, W. (Ed.). The Lonely Little Pig. Illus. 
by V. Neville. 107 pp. 9}7}. Harrap . 5/- 


A collection of happy stories by various authors. All have 
been published in other volumes but many of them will be new 
to English readers. One of theexceptions to this is The Velveteen 
Rabbit by M. W. Bianco, an unusually good story which I 
believe has been out of print for some time. The illustrations are 
of a good standard and are well-placed. A book to be recom- 
mcnded for readers of 8 and 9. 


MaritoweE, Maser. Alore about Barney Blue-Eyes. 
Illus. by Gordon Robinson. 270 pp. 8x 54. 
Nelson. , ‘ , ‘ ; . 3/6 


Barney Blue-Eyes is one of the odd little copper-gnomes 
whose popularity with children from seven to ten years of age 
has already been proved in an earlier volume. This new book 
maintains the same competent standard, without being dis- 
tinguished in any way. It is a collection of nonsense stories 
telling of the misadventures of the gnomes, who work in the 
copper mine by day and return to their little cottages in their 
village at night. The stories are colloquial in style, and have 
simple, humorous plots, usually with a moral implication. The 
illustrations are of average merit. 


PoGany, E. The Golden Cockerel. Illus. by — 
Pogany. 48 pp. 129. Nelson . 7/6 


Whether you like this large picture book — to some 
extent on how much you like Willy Pogany’s pictures as you 
may remember them in the days of large de luxe editions, when 
illustrations were entirely pictures separate from the text. This 
book has many such pictures in the exotic brilliant colours one 
is accustomed to with this artist. I confess that I prefer the 
black and white illustrations in the text. These are very virile 
and full of humour. The story, a translation (and adaptation) of 
a fairy tale by Pushkin could have been better done. 
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For Readers from 10 to 14 


ABRAHALL, C. H. From Serf to Page. Illus. 255 pp. 
8x54. Harrap . : ; ‘ : ; 5/- 


This is an entertaining story about the Peasants’ Revolt of 
1381, giving a faithful presentation of facts as far as children can 
understand them. The boy of fourteen whose adventures are 
followed is a lively character, whose quick dialogue keeps the 
action leaping from page to page in a sharply believable manner. 

The text has pen and ink drawings flowing witn the type, 
and all these are relevantly introduced. 

There are two maps, one of which is a fine reproduction of 
John Speed’s Hartfordeshire. This alone is a delight for children. 
Best suited to boys about twelve to fifteen. 





ANDERSEN, K. In the Grip of the Gale. Illus. 254 pp. 
84 x 5%. Harrap. , ‘ 5/- 


A brother and sister sail from New Zealand in a cutter 
on a dangerous voyage to the Auckland Islands, 200 miles to 
the south. Their object is to secure valuable ambergris to help 
their hard-working parents out of financial difficulties. 

Their success is incidental to a story full of both feeling 
and action. The characters of the two children, their parents 
and others one meets are treated with knowledge and under- 
standing. The story is good, and the author has not taken liberty 
with facts, even if probability is occasionally, but justifiably, 
strained. 

This is a well-produced piece of work of a commendably 


high standard. 


ARwWATER, R. AND F. Mr. Popper’s Penguins. Illus. 
by Robert Lawson. 139 pp. 8463. Harrap. = 5 /- 


This is a refreshingly humorous story aided by Mr. Lawson’s 
) equally amusing pictures. Mr. Popper is a painter and decorator, 
and an omnivorous reader of books on Arctic exploration. 
Admiral Drake sends him a penguin from ,the Antarctic, and 
Mr. Popper reorganises his household for the bird’s convenience. 
This involves many amusing occasions. Ultimately, after a gift 
of another penguin and the subsequent arrival of ten young 
penguins, Mr. Popper has the bright idea of training the birds 
and makes an enormously successful debut on the stage. The 
whole idea of the story is original and the quiet humour is 
spontaneous and continuous. 


—erllhThrelCU LCT OC OO 























Baden-Powell 


R. H. Krerman, Author of Lawrence of Arabia (nearly 25,000 copies 
sold). Idustrated. 2nd Printing. 35. 6d. net. 


A vivid account of the career of the Chief Scout. He is seen as 
cavalry man in India and Ashanti and as defender of Mafeking in the 
Boer War; he has adventures as military scout and intelligence 
agent in Africa and Europe ; and of course there is much interesting 
information about his work as founder of the Scout Movement. (Ages 
12 upwards) 


The Story of Buffalo Bill 


SHANNON GarsrT. Illustrated. 55. net. 
The first “* Life”’ specially written for boys. 


Orphaned at 11 years of age, Bill Cody made a name fighting the 
Indians when he rode with the Mail; he joined the Union Army as 
scout and spy; he drove stage coaches ; he hunted buffalo for food 
for the railway builders—that was how he earned his nickname. 
Later he organised the famous Wild West Show that gave per- 
formances before Royalty in Europe. (Ages 14-16) 











Tommy Hawke—Detective 


MicnHAeEt Patrick. 35. Gd. net. 


A detective story written for boys about a young man who is sent 
to investigate the theft of a valuable jewel from a country house. 
Junior Book Club Recommendation. (Ages 14-16) 










Hello! the Boat 


PuHy_iis CRAWFORD. 

















Illustrated. 6s. net. 


The story of a family of one hundred years ago who sailed down the 
Ohio in a boat fitted out as a store. “‘ Something new in children’s 
stories. . . . I do most warmly recommend it for all boys and 
girls of ten and over who like a rea/ story.” —ELEANoR GRAHAM 
(Sunday Times) 








Mr Popper’s Penguins 


R. AND F, Atwater. I//ustrated by Robert Lawson, creator of ‘‘Ferdinand 
the Bull.” 55. net. 


“A lovely book, delightfully illustrated ; the only doubt is whether 
the children or their parents will enjoy it the more.” —Times Lit. Sup. 
Junior Book Club Recommendation. (Ages 6-9) 





HARRAP, 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON W.C.| 
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BurGion, N. Deep Silver. Mlus. 264 pp. 745. 
Routledge . : ; . : 6/- 


Here is an unusual setting, the dark forests and deep 
seas of the far North, and into this background are woven some 
unexpected scraps of ancient lore, old customs and legends, etc. 
There is plenty of good material here for a first-class story with 
the fisherboy’s pets, a wolf and an eagle, his life on the codbanks 
and, running through the rest, a thin thread of mystery as to 
his origins. 

But these factors are poorly handled. The author does give 
excellent snapshots of sea and stars, a driving hurricane, the 
dark mystery of a mountain forest—but the characters with 
which he peoples his scene are one-sidedly presented. The bad 
men have no redeeming feature, and the innocent boy who 
suffers injury like a fool, never by any chance sees far enough 
ahead to ward it off. In real life, it would happen differently. 
Fisherfolk are famed for their shrewdness and men who get 
their living on the sea are rarely fools. Yet, as the story is told 
here, the reader cannot feel much admiration even for the hero, 
Evald, who in real life must have been vital and worth watching. 

The woodcuts which illustrate the story are particularly 
attractive with their cunning use of darkness and shadow. The 
type is good but wider margins would have helped the general 
appearance, which is somewhat miserly. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


CHIEN, G. Chinese Fairy Tales. Tllus. by the 
authot. 73 pp. 82x54. Country Life . . 7/6 


Six stories from the Chinese. Although the publisher,claims 
that they have not been translated before variations of certain 
of them have appeared in other collections. The stories are well 
told, the illustrations are attractive and the production standard 
of the book is very creditable, but there seems no justification 
for the very high publication price. 


CrAwForD, P. Hello ! the Boat. Illus. by E. Laning. 
227 pp. 86}. Harrap ‘ ‘ : . 6/- 


This is worth introducing to boys as well as girls of ten 
and over. The get-up, pictures and whole physical presentation 
are rather non-committal and do not make a quick contact, 
telling the reader what to expect. But once embarked on the 
story, it will be found to be very much worth while. It has a 
rare depth and width of scene. The characters are- life-size. 
They move and act with the dignity and coherence of living 





See the Blackwell Books at the Conference 


Basil Blackwell 


Informative Books 








FROM THEN TILL NOW 
by C. H.K MARTEN and EB. H. CARTER 


917 pages illustrated : 12s. 6d. net 


“We have tried, not only to tell the history of our own island, 
but also to set the British story in the general story of 
mankind.” The Author’s Preface. 


SIMPLE SCIENCE 
by E. N. da C. ANDRADE and JULIAN HUXLEY 


Third edition, 704 pages ; over 400 illustrations 8s. 6d. net 


“There is no better British book on elementary general 
science.” The Manchester Guardian. 


MAN THE WORLD OVER 
by C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL 


520 pages, over 600 illustrations 8s. 6d. net 


A bird’s eye view of the world. Essential facts, vividly 


described. 














From “‘ The Stage-Struck Seal”’ by James Hull. 25 6d. net. 
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people. The leisurely unfolding of life along the -banks of the 
Ohio, mingling with that of the members of the Doaks family, 
steering their storeboat Westward from Depression to a land of 
promise is true to life. There is work and leisure, fun and sport, 
and a good neighbourliness which leaves a pleasant taste behind 
it. It has the fulness of The Showboat, and its possibilities have 
neither been exploited for the sake of a thrill nor thinned to 
meet artificial standards of what a child may be thought to like. 


There is enough movement and incident to hold the 
impatient reader, and a very powerful interest for those who 
enjoy a good solid slice of life. The everyday humour is grand. 
I thoroughly recommend it to your notice. 


The type is good and the illustrations are well produced 
and evidently considered by the publishers as important, but 
the figure drawing is poor and the artist has failed to get over 
the vigorous spirit of those river people. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Denison, M. Sasannalh of the Yukon. (\lus. 127 pp. 
73x54. Dent . ‘ ; , ; ; 


Here is a lively, many-sided story for girls of 9—13, a 
sequel to Susannah of the Mounties, and in my opinion, a better 
book with a stronger grip. It has so many aspects of interest 
that girls of very different tastes will appreciate it. Those who 
like family stories will be caught by the unconventional setting 
of father, mother and daughter, their domestic life in camp and 
among the snows of the Yukon. For those who ask for adventure, 
there is the thrilling journey from Regina to Dawson City over 
the Chilkoot Pass, the discovery and claiming of a gold mine, 
and a search upriver by canoe for a lost parent. For young 
sportswomen there is some riding, the thrill of learning to 
drive a teamsled and to care for the huskies, and a very exciting 
race. 

Taking it all round, I don’t think many girls between those 
ages will put the book down once started. The style is racy, and 
the author writes with real enthusiasm and a verve which is 
infectious. The setting is new (in children’s books) and excellently 
full of detail. Pictures of life in the Yukon, the freeze-up and 
Spring thaw, the miners and the Mounties, the discomforts and 
the joys of “ making do,” are admirably presented. 


The type is clear and good; the illustrations slight but 
effective, and the stout scarlet and white binding will look well 
on the shelves and should certainly attract the questing borrower. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 
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Drrmars, R. L. The Book of Insect Oddities. Tus. 
by Helene Carter. 63 pp. 108. Harrap - 6/- 
A first sight of this book suggests that it is for younger 
children but, while there is no doubt that the striking coloured 
pictures (including picture maps) will prove fascinating to all 
ages, the text is for readers of thirteen and upwards. Mr. 
Ditmars, amply equipped by experience to present his subject, 
has selected insects of unusual appearance and habits in all parts 
of the world, and has described them simply enough. Neverthe- 
less, as I have suggested, the honours must go to the artist. 


Eaton, E. Canadian Circus. Illus. 240 pp. 8 Xx 54 

Nelson ; : , 7 _ 5/- 

A mystery story for boys. " ‘The author has style; keeps 
up the excitement throughout, rising to a suitable crescendo 
towards the story’s end; and gives enough circus information 
to please those readers whose interest goes deeper than mere 
thrills. The plot seems to degenerate towards the end however. 
Taken by and large there is a fair balance between mystery and 
circus and the latter includes a most vivid account of a lion and 
tiger act. 

Epwin, M. Round the Year Stories ; Spring Book, 
Summer Book, Autumn Book. Illus. by R. 
Sheppard. 106 pp. 7}x5. Nelson. Each 2/6 

These three volumes, of which the first two were published 
in autumn of last year, will be more use to readers who already 
have some knowledge of, and genuine interest in, things in the 
natural world, than as a stimulus to beginners. The author, who 
is the daughter of the late Professor Arthur Thomson, gives 
short sketches of incidents observed in the behaviour of birds 
and animals, and these sketches give an impression of being 
diary notes elaborated and supplemented by scientific facts 
drawn from the author’s study of natural history. 


Hoce, G. Explorers Awheel. Ulus. 258 pp. 8 x 54. 

Nelson. 5/- 

Two years ago Mr. Hogg wrote a volume of short stories 
called The Muddle Headed Postman in which were some of the 
most delightful fantasies I have met for a long time. I had 
hoped for more. But Mr. Hogg then turned to a sort of 
travel-cum-mystery story. Here is a second example of that type. 
A party of children with their uncle explore Hadrian’s Wall, and 
the book is valuable as a stimulus to young readers who want an 
unusual holiday. It is all very lively and cheerful and is illustrated 
with fascinating sketch maps. The author is not too good with 
his dialogue, however, which is rather forced. If you can swallow 
the idea of an escaped lunatic, dressed in a sheep-skin, who thinks 
he is an ancient Pict and tries to murder all who come exploring 
the wall, then the mystery part of the book will pass muster. 
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Inayat, N. Twenty Kataka Tales. Illus. by H. W. 
Le Mair. 138 pp. 83x63. Harrap ‘ -  §/- 
Twenty Buddhist legends from India retold for children. 
All of them are concerned with animals and birds, and, as is 
common with all stories of the Buddha, they exalt love and 


sacrifice. The style is simple, but has a quaintness that preserves 
the atmosphere of the stories. 


KreRNAN, R. H. Baden-Powell. Illus. 253 pp. 
8x54. Harrap . . . : : . 3/6 


This is a volume of unusually good value. It is a biography 
of one of the world’s great men, whose work looks as if it will 
be remembered long after we have forgotten the newspaper 
names of to-day. The story of this full life is told in simple 
language directly for children of ages twelve to sixteen, and the 
facts are based upon original sources, well verified. The events 
illustrate in a vivid way the two great interests of this eminent 
soldier’s life, and it is reinforced by photographs and by maps 
that are really useful. What will win most children’s hearts in 
this story of a great adventure is the incontestable proof of the 
worthiness of this fine gentleman. 


lsoyrp, J. 1. Flash, the Gipsy “ Illus. 209 pp. 
73 X 54. Murray 5/- 


In a previous book, Scrap, Mr. Lloyd proved his ability to 
tell a good dog story. In this new volume he strengthens that 
reputation. Flash is stolen from a gipsy by a pedlar who appears 
to have no redeeming features, and is later found and befriended 
by a boy. The dog has reality and the human characters are 
well drawn. Various misadventures offer a little excitement 
and everything comes. right in the end—even the somewhat 
odious pedlar shows himself capable of gratitude. Incidental 
to the story, and I feel lifting the book above others of its kind, 
is the atmosphere of the countryside which pervades it. This is 
most restful and pleasing. 


Mattuiews, F. K. The Boy Scouts’ Book of Indoor 
Hobby Trails. Illus. 276 pp. 845}. Appleton 7/6 
This is a hobby book a little out of the common ruck. 
There are included details of various hobbies, and also articles 
by various well-known contributors. Thus there is Lord 
Baden-Powell dealing with animals, and Dan Beard, Chief of 
the American Boy Scouts. Edgar Bergen, the famous ventrilo- 
quist, writes of his early experiences and the creation of his 
celebrated dummy Charlie McCarthy. The result is a book 
considerably more interesting than is usual with this type. 








That Flew 


The Ship 


by HILDA LEWIS 
Illustrated by Nora Lavrin. (Oxford. 6s. net.) 


They were four ordinary children. They always 
had lots of fun together when they were at 
home for the holidays, but the day that Peter 
bought the little model ship marked the 
beginning of experiences that were more than 
strange. For the ship was not an ordinary 
one. It was ‘“Skidbladnir’’ from Asgard, and 
the lucky Grants were allowed to have it 
under certain conditions. 


What would you have done with the ship that 
flew ? Would you have chosen as the Grants did? 














Bell's New Sports & 


Recreations Series 
FOR SUMMER DAYS 





A series of practical books by first-rate 
authors, quite simply written. None assumes 
previous knowledge of its subject. They are 
handy in size, most attractively produced 
in uniform bindings. Remarkable value 
for money. 


ENGLISH FOLK DANCING 
by Douglas Kennedy. A practical book 
for the use and inspiration of modern 
folk dancers by the Director of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society. 

I/lus. 3s. 6d. net (Summer) 


RIDING FOR ALL 

by R. S. Summerhays. A book covering 
the elements of riding in its simplest 
and most practical form by the Editor 
of Riding. Illus. 38. 6d. net (June) 


SAILING by E. F. Knight 

A completely revised edition of this 
small but comprehensive classic on 
small boat sailing. I//us. 3s. 6d. net 


SWIMMING FOR ALL 

by R. C. Venner. One of the best books 

on swimming instruction with a 

remarkable system of dry land tuition. 
Illus. 2s. net 


ANGLING: COARSE FISH 
One of the best small books on angling 
ever published : a useful reference work. 
Illus. 2s. 6d. net 
CHESS by R. F. Green 
A completely revised and modernised 
edition of one of the most famous of all 
beginners’ chess books. I//us. 2s. net 


MODERN TABLE TENNIS 
by Jack Carrington. An up-to-date 
analysis of this modern sport by a 
young English International. I/us. 

2s. 6d. net 





Send for illustrated leaflet post free from 
G. BELL AND SONS LTD., 6 PORTUGAL: ST. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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The fact that this is an American publication detracts little 
from its excellence from the point of view of the English 
youngster, and though one article at least will concern him 
little, that dealing with basketball, the book has the advantage 
often associated with American publications—it is vigorously 
written. The last chapter deals with books and plays, and here, 
naturally, emphasis is laid upon American publications. 


Parpbog, M. Four Plus Bunkie. Ullus. 222 pp. 74 5. 
Routledge . ; , , ‘ ‘ . 6/- 


Although this lively adventure story is a little improbable 
in places, it is told convincingly and the children in it talk and 
act like real children. They are three English children, who, 
when left alone for a short time at a hotel on the French Riviera, 
become possessors of an important secret document which must 
be handed over to the British Consul or their father, who is a 
Secret Service agent. This is the beginning of a series of 
adventures which takes them, and two other children they meet, 
across France into Switzerland. 


The local colour is good, and sufficient French (with 
translation) is introduced to be a stimulus rather than a stumbling 
block. 


For children of about eleven and twelve. 


Repiicn, M. Five Farthings. Illus. by R.- Hilder. 


291 pp. 8x5}. Dent. 6/- 


This story for girls in their early ’teens has the virtues of 
tranquillity and charm, and should interest particularly those 
young readers who have an ambition to write. The “ Five 
Farthings ” of the title are the Farthing family, who come to 
London in rather straitened circumstances, and the chief 
character of the book is seventeen-year-old Vivien, the eldest 
of the three children, who finds she must look after the flat 
they have taken in the shadow of St. Paul’s, while her father is 
in hospital and her mother goes to work. Vivien has dreams 
of becoming an author and, in her explorations of the City’s 
old churches, she meets Mr. Blueley, of the firm of Broadstreet, 
publishers. Through this happy encounter she is introduced to 
the firm, and is given a small reading job. 


The book is notable for its insight into the world of 
book-making, and its delightful background of old and new 
London. Special praise is due to the publishers for the neat and 
attractive format. The drawings of London by Rowland’ Hilder 
add distinction to it and are exactly right for the story. 
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Scott, ELEANOR. Heroic Women. Ports. 310 pp. 
8x 54. Nelson. ‘ .. 3m 
Here are short biographies of Elizabeth Fry, Mother St. 
Dominic, Florence Nightingale, Christina Forsyth, and Mary 
Bird, written with rare insight and understanding in vivid 
narrative style. None of the biographies is overburdened with 
detail. The author does not comment on aims and ideals, nor 
preach a sermon on heroic endeavour and devotion, yet it is 
impossible to read these accounts of great lives without glimpsing 
something of their spiritual significance. The unhurried, placid 
endeavour of Elizabeth Fry, the nervous energy and determination 
of Florence Nightingale, and the quiet, unselfish devotion of 
Christina Forsyth, are conveyed to the reader so successfully that 
the author is forgiven for adding to the literature already available 
on these people. 


TeEALE, E. W. The Boys’ Book of Insects. Mlus. 
237 pp. 8x 5#. Combridge . . } 1. 
Here is an American publication written in vigorous style. 
Much information it contains will have only academic interest 
for the English collector, for many of the insects described are 
not found in this country. This detracts little from the value of 
the book, however, for there is considerable space devoted to 
general methods of collecting, rearing and studying insects, 
applicable to all types. The illustrations are numerous and well 
produced, and the general atmosphere of the book is very 
pleasing. 


The Intermediate Library 
FROM 14 ONWARDS. 


Bincer, W. D. What Engineers Do. Illus. 304 
pp. 8¢x5}. Faber . ‘ ' R 8/6 


This is a revised edition of an American book published 
about ten years ago, but I can find no trace of the earlier edition 
being published in this country. The author is a practising civil 
engineer and his book is devoted to that branch of engineering. 
It covers the ground thoroughly and includes building, surveying 
(not forgetting aerial photography), bridges, highways, railways, 
water (sewage, dams, flood control). Technical terms are 
eliminated or explained ; tribute is paid in each chapter to the 
engineers of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and chapters deal with 
the influence of materials and the laws of structural design. A 
very useful general survey for readers from 14 upwards. The 
illustrations are simple and lucid. 
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Boitrz, C. L. Wireless for en Illus. 254 pp: 
AX. Harrap . . 4/6 
A revised edition of a aia first published in 1933: The 
nature of the revision can be stated from the preface, “‘ Television 
is here . . and television uses ultra-short waves, almost 
ignored in the first edition. The superhet has replaced the 
straight set in commercial receivers, and valve design has changed. 
All these points have been given extra explanation, the chapter 
on television being entirely new.” 


EATON, JEANETTE. Leader by Destiny. Illus. 402 pp. 
9x6. Harrap . 


This story of George Washington is printed on fine 
American paper, and with sharp American type of the best form. 
Moreover, it carries illustrations by Jack Manley Rosé, which 
are exquisite with a quiet beauty. These are supported by portraits 
of the loveliest kind. The text also has the aid of a well- 
documented index. 

These items are mere additions to a well-told story that 
held me firmly till the last pages. It may be that the life of this 
most eminent of all Americans was sufficient in itself to guarantee 
interest. But I was also aware that the writer had an uncommon 
gift of writing straight, beautiful English prose, and of using 
that vehicle not only in the building of incidents but also in 
weaving the whole complexities of a life into a whole. The 
narrative throughout is dignified. Individual scenes are as 
tender, as romantic or as classic as the events demand ; and each 
leaves the conviction that Washington really lived in the way 
depicted. I recommend this book very strongly indeed for 
children from fourteen to eighteen. 


Farapay, J. G. Twelve Years of Children’s Books. 
156 pp. bds. Combridge . 2/- 


This very cheap, well-produced list of the best Reite for 
children published between the years 1926 and 1937 is the most 
ambitious attempt so far published in this country to provide 
a buying guide to what is worth while. It is also the first list 
that has considered the fine store of American books that is 
available for librarians who have overcome their prejudices 
about things American. 

Mr. Faraday has for many years held an annual exhibition, 
primarily intended for teachers in the Hornsey schools, of what 
he and his staff consider the best of the year’s output of children’s 
books. The present volume is based on these annual lists and is 
supplemented by suggestions from other librarians, and some 
items, that time has proved to be unsuitable, have been eliminated. 
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The authorities referred to are largely American. This is 
inevitable because only in that country have such lists been 
compiled in the past. The extent of these American references 
brings forcibly home to us what a paucity of work in the field 
of children’s literature has been done in this country. 

A criticism may be made of Mr. Faraday’s list. The 
quotations from reviews often convey nothing of value, but 
apart from that, every librarian will find in this list the best 
guide so far available. It is not the last word, however, and no 
doubt it will stimulate others interested in the subject to try to 
improve upon it. 


Ipriess, I. L. AMladman’s Island. 256 pp. 8X5}. 
Cape , ‘ ; . 7/6 


This is the nena time the author has written of his 
experiences on Howick Island, off the Great Barrier Reef, when 
he was marooned with one companion. With Charlie, a sombre, 
strange man, Mr. Idriess was seeking tin, reputed to exist on the 
island, and many years ago he was persuaded to write a novel 
with his adventures as the background. That book, however, 
contained much that was pure fiction and was not a success. 
The present volume contains nothing but fact, and I predict, 
wiil not be a failure. 

Here is adventure usually associated only with a vivid 
imagination. Mr. Idriess discovered, after they had been 
voluntarily marooned, that Charlie had no intention of leaving 
the island, and only wished to build himself a home there and 
trade his tin with passing vessels. The ship that was to call for 
them did not come, probably due to Charlie’s machinations, and 
how the author lived, fought and was eventually rescued, to 
say nothing of the visit of the opium smugglers, makes vivid 
reading. 


SHAW, M., AND FisHer, J. Animals as Friends. 

Illus. with photographs by W. Suschitzky. 
271 pp. 8$x6}3. Dent. , 6/- 
This is the most sensible, intelligently laid- out book on pets 
I have ever seen. It is encyclopedic in scope, packed with 
material, and assumes that its readers have sufficient interest in 
their subject to wish to know a little of the scientific background 
of their pets. It is for readers of about 14 and upwards and will 
be as useful and as much used in the adult as in the junior library. 
“* Mammals,” “ Birds,” “ Reptiles,” “Amphibians,” “Fish,” 
“ Invertebrates,” “‘ General,” are the chapter headings, and such 
unusual pets as snakes, stick insects, alligators, owls and mon- 
gooses find a place among all the creatures we may have thought 
of as possible animal friends. Every chapter is planned, with 
information on distribution, habitat, origin, description, length 
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of life, care and food, housing, cage-mates, behaviour, breeding, 
diseases, handling, transport, cost (to buy and to feed), some 
important “ don’ts” and a very brief bibliography for further 
reading. It will be seen from this list what careful and detailed 
thought has been given to the making of the book. As a book 
of suggestions as to what pets to buy it is invaluable and though 
you may feel that you want to read more on the subject of the 
creature you choose it is doubtful whether you will find much 
essential information elsewhere that is not already contained, 
stripped to the bare bones as it were, in the present book. 

It is delightful to handle, has a good format, and in addition 
to the charming photographs contains diagrams for the con- 
struction of such important things as nesting boxes, aviaries and 
aquaria. 


TAYLOR, PF. Al Short History of Science. MUllas. 320 
pp. 8$54. Heinemann . : . 8/6 

Dr. “Teslor has condensed the history of science into 300 
pages without omitting any trend or discovery of importance. 
Not only do we have the panorama of science advancing some- 
times so slowly as to seem to be dead, but the literary setting of 
each period is unusually well suggested, often with apposite 
quotations, and we are shown the discrepancy between the 
literary and philosophical achievements of certain periods with 
their lack of scientific progress. 

While showing the essential unity of science, the chapters 
are cleverly subsectionalised, enabling one to follow the develop- 
ment of any selected branch. 

The book is to be highly recommended both to the student 
of science and to the non-specialist common reader and forms a 
worthy companion to the author’s World of Science. 


Topp, T. Behind the Stamp Album. Mlas. 126 pp. 
33 x54. Duckworth . . 6/- 

This is one of the most interesting books on stamps the 
reviewer has ever read. The earlier portion, covering the post 
from the twelfth century to the introduction of the adhesive 
stamp, is seldom treated so fully save in advanced works on covers, 
and will be of great value to the young collector who really wishes 
to understand the history of postage. The whole book is well 
written and full of unusual material. It includes much detail 
of the “ Farley Follies,” ‘‘ Mourning Stamps,” “‘ Postage Stamps,” 
and “ Propaganda” and other modern matters which will shed 
light on the young collector’s stamps and increase their value and 
interest in his eyes. 

The illustrations, which are the first in the four-colour process 
ever included in an English book on stamps, are numerous, 
well-selected and instructive, but the colours in the copy I have 
seen are badly blurred. 
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VeRRILL, A. H. Strange Fish and their Stories. 
Illus. 220 pp. 9x6. Harrap R . . 10/6 


Here is a miscellaneous fund of fish-lore, written in an 
interesting and vivid manner, illustrated by the author, who 
seems to combine three great talents—an ability to fish, write 
and sketch. It is a pity there are not more coloured plates, for 
many and strange are the colours of the inhabitants of the seas, 
if not always of the fresh waters, and the line sketches seem a 
little insipid. At the price of this volume it should have been 
possible to include more than the one coloured plate that forms 
the frontispiece. 


It can, however, be recommended for inclusion in an 
Intermediate Library, for it is definitely something more than a 
mere description of fishes—it contains much anecdote, and 
should interest all readers from™fourteen onwards. 


Some 1938 books received too late to 
be reviewed in our December issue 


Berst1, J. Plimplomplimps. MUlus. 114 pp. 83x 
6%. Lane , . : : 


5/- 
Plimplomplimps (delightful name) is something new. It is 
the story of a Jack-in-the-Box, a terribly wicked and heartless 
fellow, who escapes from a toy-maker’s workshop. His ultimate 
capture and imprisonment in a very strong box with iron bands 
is a fitting end and no young reader will shed a tear at his fate. 
The author has shown originality in this story and has incidentally 
presented to any alert puppeteer a new character with great 
possibilities. The illustrations are interesting scissor-cuts. 


Brentasz, J. Kuba and the Wolves. Illus by R. 
Nelson. 213 pp. 8$x54. Muller , ; 5/- 


This story comes from the Polish by way of a German 
translation and no doubt has lost a great deal in the process. 
Even at third hand, however, it is a vivid piece of work. Kuba 
is a forest dweller who has caught three wolf cubs. The story is 
concerned with their training, their wild life later after Kuba has 
been captured by Cossacks, and their ultimate return to captivity 
when their beloved master returns. It has a gripping atmosphere 
of stark reality and its characterisation is good. 
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CruTtcu ey, E. T. G.P.O. Illus. 252 pp. 8x5, 
Cambridge ‘ , : . : , 7/6 


This is the first volume in a new series describing various 
British institutions. The author, who has rejoined the G.P.O. 
after twenty years absence, as Public Relations Officer, is well 
qualified to write this book and has succeeded in giving a clear 
account of the history and past and present activities of this 
gigantic service, and its financing and organisation. Excellently 
illustrated with photographs. 


Door y, E. The Microbe Man. Illus by R. Gibbings. 
154 pp. 8x54. Heffer. , 7 4/6 


Pasteur is a splendid figure for romantic treatment and for 
presentation to young people as an ideal of persistence and 
unselfishness. Miss Doorly has explored the countryside in 
which Pasteur had his trials and triumphs and uses her knowledge 
to add to the book’s air of reality, and she has absorbed the man’s 
essential greatness in her reading. There is unfortunately an 
occasional tendency to write down to her audience. The illustra- 
tions are delightful woodcuts. 


GARRARD, P. Banana Tree House. S\lus. by B. and 
E. Hader. 108 pp. 9x5. Harrap. 6/- 


A most enjoyable book. Coming to us from America, where 
it gathered to its support two of that country’s most popular 
children’s book illustrators, Banana Tree House is a story of every- 
day life in Bermuda. It has a happy ring about it and the three 
negro children whose adventures are the substance of the story 
are a delightful, pleasantly quarrelsome family, with under- 
standing and indulgent parents. Miss Garrard has given us a 
good portrait of child life in a happy country. 


SALTEN, F. Perri: the Youth of a an Ilus. 
215 pp. 8#x5. Cape ; 5/- 


Using two young squirrels as a sesiisis point, Mr. Salten 
here lets usin to the very heart of wild life in the forest: the 
feeding, squabbling, playing, hunting and mating of the animals 
and birds, with the sinister figure of Man constantly appearing 
to shatter the natural order of things. It is unusually successful 
in making the reader feel himself to be a privileged guest in the 
wild world, living with its members and observing their daily 


life, and seeing Man as a dangerous though less important 
character. 
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Scort, J. M. The Land of Seals. Mlus. 240 pp. 
8x54. Hodder ‘ ‘ R P 


This is an unusually good book for boys and some girls 
from 11 to 14 years old. It gives a great deal of first hand informa- 
tion about Eskimos, the trials and hazards of their lives, their 
food, dress and habits. At the same time it is full of incident and 
exciting adventures. There is indeed too much excitement. The 
book runs on a high note and lacks light and shade. There is 
no relaxation. Nevertheless it is well above the average. 


SOMERFIELD, V. The Wheel. Illus. 248 pp. 
8254. Nicholson and Watson : 


12/6 


The scope of this book is described by its wrapper sub-title, 
Fifty Centuries of Transport, and there is no aspect of transport 
that it not dealt with. Roads and rail tracks are laid down, and 
vehicles drawn by animal and machine pass by the scene. This 
is an excellent history, for although the mechanical side is ade- 
quately dealt with, the influence of transport on social and 
industrial life is emphasised. From this point of view the bicycle 
might have been given more space. The pros and cons of steam 
and electric traction are shrewdly discussed ; the appalling nature 
of the traffic problem is brought home, and a careful analysis of 
proposed remedies follows. 

The book is well illustrated and has a useful chronological 
summary. The bibliography ranges between official railway 
histories, locomotive classics and the Hammonds. 





... We invite you to send for our new Catalogue of Juvenile 
Books, bound in strong library cloth, on which are repro- 
duced the Publishers’ original designs. 


. . . Many new titles have been included, and the prices at 
which these books are offered make them a very economical 
proposition. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
PORTWAY BATH 
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